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BOOK REVIEWS* 

French Foreign Policy from Fashoda to Serajevo. By Graham H. Stuart, 
Ph.D. New York: Century Co., 1921, p. 375. Bibliography and Index. 

In this volume, Dr. Stuart has given an interesting study of the foreign 
policy of the French Government from 1898 to 1914. It is an attempt, he 
claims, "to portray impartially the policy of the French foreign office, from 
the crisis of Fashoda to the crime of Serajevo. Before 1898, French foreign 
policy seemed for the most part to be merged in her colonial policy; after the 
death of the Archduke Ferdinand, the foreign policy of France was inextri- 
cably mingled with the foreign policy of her allies. In the critical interven- 
ing period, the policy of the Quai Dorsay stands forth against the cloudy 
background of European diplomacy." 

The book begins with an introductory chapter on the "International 
Situation in 1898," the Dual and Triple Alliances, and the Franco- 
British relations of that period. Then follow three chapters which have no 
apparent relation to one another: one on "Fashoda" including a discussion 
of the Franco-British agreement of 1898, the first Peace Conference at the 
Hague and the policy of France and Germany in regard to the Boer War, the 
second on "French Diplomacy in the Orient" concerning "the Cretan Af- 
fair," French interests in Turkey, the Boxer Rebellion and adjustments with 
Siam, and the third dealing with French " Diplomatic Relations with Italy 
and the Pope." The next seven chapters cover the history of the " Entente 
Cordiale" and Moroccan affairs from the signing of the agreements with 
Great Britain and Spain in 1904 down to the Agadir incident and the Franco- 
German treaty of 1911. The twelfth and last chapter is entitled "Toward 
the World War," and is concerned with the "ministry of M. Poincare" and 
the awakening of France to the danger of an European war. 

One wonders why this last chapter was written in its present form. The 
obvious intention of the author seems to have been to bring down his narra- 
tive from the Franco-German treaty of 1911 to the murder at Serajevo in 
1914. At least, he should have done this to justify the title of his work. 
But he has contented himself with giving a brief account of the general de- 
velopment of political affairs within France and in the Balkans during that 
period, without attempting to connect the trend of affairs in the Balkan 
Peninsula with the murder of the Archduke Ferdinand or the causes of the 
Great War. Indeed, he has made no effort to trace the history of French 
diplomatic activities in relation to Balkan affairs or the problems of Asia 
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Minor during the years 1904-1914. In view of the important bearing of the 
competition of France, Germany, Russia and Great Britain in the Turkish 
Empire (leading to the economic partition of Asiatic Turkey in June, 1914) 
on the political situation in Europe and on European expansion in Africa, no 
account of the French foreign policy during this period is complete without 
an analysis of their policy in regard to the progress of affairs in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

In discussing the Fashoda episode, the author fails to make clear the inti- 
mate connection of this incident with the Franco-British competition in 
Africa. He ignores the colonial developments of the preceding quarter of a 
century, making no reference even to the fundamental facts enumerated in 
such secondary sources as Keltie's Partition of Africa, Johnson's Colonization 
of Africa or Harris's Intervention and Colonization in Africa. It is not often 
that one can construct an historical narrative by beginning with one con- 
spicuous diplomatic controversy and ending with an international crime 
having no connection with the original controversy. Some French writers 
have attempted this method of composition with varying success. And Dr. 
Stuart has evidently followed their example in this instance. But his book 
would have been more complete and infinitely more valuable, if he had given 
us a study of French foreign policy from about 1890 to 1914 (particularly of 
those years when M. Hanotaux and M. Delcass6 were directing the foreign 
and colonial policy of France), confining his attention to the field of North 
African and Near Eastern diplomacy. He has gained nothing by his ex- 
cursions into the more distant regions of South Africa, and of the Far East. 
And the value of the seven chapters on Moroccan affairs — the best portion 
of the volume — would have been greatly enhanced. 

A number of curious errors occur here and there through the book, which 
are possibly due to faulty proof reading. The author refers to Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter as "Herr von Kiderlen" on pages 302, 304, 308 and 310 
and as " Herr Kiderlen" on pages 310, 312, 313, and 314. And on page 217, 
Elihu Root is named as Mr. and M. Root; while Mr. Balfour is called M. 
Balfour (as if he were a Frenchman) on page 105. 

The author has a pleasing, straightforward style; and both the student 
and the diplomatic expert will find it interesting. But the frequent use of 
French words and quotations will prove tiresome to the average British or 
American reader. The volume, on the whole, is a creditable piece of work; 
and it should find a useful place on the reference shelves of university, college, 
and city libraries. 

Norman Dwight Harris. 



